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The difficulty of this piece is great, but it will amply repay 
careful and patient study. We have the usual marks and 
terms of expression ; but, however carefully the mere per- 
former may adhere to these, he will still find that he is far 
from producing all the effect intended. No marks or words 
can convey an idea of the delicacy of light and shade, and it 
is only from an analysis like this, an outline of the plot, so to 
speak, that any one can do justice to the greater part of 
the compositions of Beethoven. 

We would advise all our musical amateurs and professional 
performers to read this Life of Beethoven. They will find 
that the real spirit of his compositions has been often totally 
misunderstood ; they will gather many valuable and impor- 
tant hints as to the manner of conducting an orchestra, and 
will learn that to " perform Beethoven's music, without re- 
gard to meaning and clearness, is hunting to death the ideas 
of the immortal composer," — a mode of performance, which 
arises from ignorance of the sublime spirit of his works, 
and to which in a great degree is to be attributed their neg- 
lect. Still there is, as Moscheles remarks, so much intrin- 
sic spirit and value in Beethoven's orchestral works, that it 
is beyond the power of occasional mistakes or exaggerations 
in tempo, on the part of performers, to destroy all their charm, 
or convert them into common prose. 



Akt. II. — I . Transactions of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio. Part Second. Cincinnati: 
George W. Bradbury & Co. 1839. 8vo. pp. 334. 
2. Jl History of the State of Ohio, Jfatural and Civil, by 
Caleb Atwater, A. M., Member of the American 
Antiquarian Society, &c. Cincinnati. 1838. 8vo. pp. 
403. 

The past and passing history of " The West," and every 
part and parcel of it, is precious. It will be more and more 
so as time advances. The transformation, as in Ohio, of a 
savage wilderness into a region of culture and civilization, 
with a million and a half of people, in a period so short that 
the oldest of its native children (of the civilized stock) are 
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yet in the prime of life, — is a most interesting phenomenon in 
human histoiy. But the history of Ohio and other western 
States, has an aspect of much higher interest, as an important 
feature of the grand experiment enacting in our common coun- 
try, touching the capacity of man for self-government. " I 
doubt not," says Mr. Perkins, in a discourse which forms a 
part of the " Transactions of the Historical Society," "that 
Ohio, when she became a State, was the truest democracy 
which had yet existed. How deeply interesting, then, her life 
as a State ; — for it is a record of men uniting on a new 
central principle to form a living people ; and every fact, 
every law, every demonstration of public opinion, in short, 
every exhibition of the living force, which is carrying this 
State, Ohio, on to good or evil, is of the deepest interest, of 
the last importance. We know not the value of these things ; 
their very nearness hides their proportions from our eye, and 
great and small seem alike. But by and by, the proportions 
and relations of these things will be seen, and it should be our 
wish and aim to transmit to the future true records of what 
has been and daily is ; of the founders of our State ; the strong, 
blunt Putnam ; the hopeful, rash Symmes ; of the resistance 
of our people to the United States Bank in former days, and 
of their acquiescence in the judgment of the Supreme Court ; 
of the abolition excitement ; the riots in Cincinnati in 1836 ; 
the demand for Mahan ; the change of political parties from 
the last to this year ; in short every fact that goes to show 
the progress or regress of this self-ruling people, the rise or 
decline of the democratic principle." 

Without concurring entirely in the premises of Mr. Per- 
kins, we join most heartily in his conclusions. Let us add,, 
that the materials for the history of Ohio must be indited and 
preserved from year to year, or they will be lost for ever. So- 
ciety in the West is in a state, — if state it may be called, — of 
continual transition. The waves of emigration commence in 
New England and in Europe ; they press on westward with 
accumulating volume and force, till they spread out and subside 
in what (for the time being) is styled the Far West. New 
York and Pennsylvania have many accessions by emigration ; 
but the great vi'estern tide carries off perhaps more than it 
leaves. The yearly wave, as it approaches Ohio and Michigan, 
becomes mighty, and, as it sweeps on westward, is largely 
swelled by Southern contributions. Ohio receives yearly a 
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very large accession, but the number of emigrants from Ohio, 
were it exactly known, would be astounding. The mode 
of this migrating current is thus. Many emigrants from Eu- 
rope and from the Eastern States have the means of purchas- 
ing improved farms. They therefore establish themselves in 
districts already settled, where they can at once enjoy the 
benefits of society, and procure more land and improvements, 
than could be had for the same prices in the regions they have 
left. The man who sells, has perhaps been a backwoodsman ; 
he moves westward till he can obtain (perhaps from a real 
backwoodsman) a like or larger amount of land with less im- 
provement and at a less price. The backwoodsman " pulls 
up stakes " and steers for some wilderness in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, or Wisconsin. So they go ; and in this way 
the elements of society in the West are continually changing ; 
with far less confusion and inconvenience, too, than the 
hereditary dwellers in old and stationary settlements can 
well imagine. It is true, that a large portion of the men of 
Ohio are become somewhat rooted in her soil ; but, as things 
are now going on, it would not be strange, if, twenty years 
hence, the majority of its inhabitants should be found to be 
neither the men, nor the sons of the men, who are now its 
citizens. Where then, will be the traditions of Ohio ? Scat- 
tered to the four winds. The varying phases of Ohio society 
must therefore be sketched as they arefiying by., or never. 

We have some encouragement, in this respect, from the 
fact that there is a Historical Society in the State, and that 
it has begun to publish its Transactions. 

These consist of 

1. Letters on the First Settlement of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, by Jacob Burnet. 

2. Annual Discourse, by Timothy Walker, December, 
1837. 

3. General Harrison's Discourse on the Aborigines of 
Ohio Valley. 

4. A Discourse by J. H. Perkins. 

5. An Essay on the Origin and Progress of Political Com- 
munities, by James T. Worthington. 

6. A Fragment of the Early History of Ohio, by Arius 
Nye. 

A very respectable collection. — But the Society has done 
little as yet, for the attainment of its object. The specula- 
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live discourses are well and appropriate, by way of introduc- 
tion. But the great aim should be to obtain the matters of 
fact necessary for the basis of correct history. 

The inception of the New England Ohio Company move- 
ment is thus described in Mr. Nye's Address ; 

" There resided in the western part of Massachusetts, in 
the village of Chesterfield, Hampshire County, General Ben- 
jamin Tapper, of the late revolutionary army in 1785 ; who, 
after the termination of the French war, in which he had 
served as a subaltern, had removed to his then residence 
from the eastern part of the same State ; and who had served 
(in several grades as a field officer,) throughout the war of In- 
dependence. By the favor and friendship of General Rufus 
Putnam, of the County of Worcester, General Tupper w^s 
appointed, from the State of Massachusetts, a surveyor, un- 
der the geographer, or surveyor-general, Hutchins, to com- 
mence the survey of the country northwest of the Ohio, under 
the ordinance of 1785 ; General Putnam, who was first pro- 
posed for that service, being then otherwise engaged. In 
the summer of that year General Tupper visited the West- 
ern country, coming as far as Pittsburg. The restlessness 
and turbulence of bands of the northwestern Indians inter- 
rupted and deferred the execution of that work ; which was 
afterwards begun with the seven ranges east of the Musking- 
um. General Tupper returned from the West in the winter 
of 1785-6. From the time of his retiring from the revo- 
lutionary army, he had, frequently, among his family and 
friends, intimated his intention to remove to the Western 
country ; so bold, however, at that time, seemed such an ad- 
venture, to those whom he addressed, that he was scarcely 
deemed in earnest in its proposal. His first visit to the 
country west of the Allegany mountains, seems to have in- 
creased that inclination of his mind. Nothing, however, as 
yet, was definitely resolved. 

"To the village of Rutland, in the County of Worcester, 
in Massachusetts, had retired, from the toils and conflicts of 
the revolutionary contest, another war-worn veteran, Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam ; who bad been distinguished for long- 
tried and important military services in that war. These 
two retired officers, Generals Tupper and Putnam, bad, 
during their mutual service and intercourse in the Continen- 
tal army, formed an intimate and reciprocal personal friend- 
ship. After the return of the former from his first journey 
to the West, he visited his friend General Putnam at his 
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residence in Rutland. A night of friendly offices and con- 
ference between them gave, at the dawn, a developement 
(how important in its results) to the cherished hope and 
purpose of the visit of General Tupper. They united in 
a publication, which appeared in the public papers of New 
England, on the 25th of January of that year (1786) headed 
'Information,' dated at Rutland, Massachusetts, January 
10th, 1786 ; signed — ' Rufus Putnam, Benjamin Tupper'; 
a part of which is in these words ; — 

" ' The subscribers take this method to inform all officers 
and soldiers, who have served in the late war, and who are 
by a late ordinance of the Honorable Congress, to receive 
certain tracts of land in the Ohio country; and also, all other 
good citizens who wish to become adventurers in that de- 
lightful region, that, from personal inspection, together with 
other incontestable evidences, they are fully satisfied, that 
the lands in that quarter are of a much better quality than 
any other known to New England people ; that the climate, 
seasons, products, etc., are in fact equal to the most flatter- 
ing accounts which have ever been published of them ; that, 
being determined to become purchasers, and to prosecute a 
settlement in this country, and desirous of forming a gen- 
eral association with those who entertain the same ideas, 
they beg leave to propose the following plan, viz. That 
an association by the name of the Ohio Company, be form- 
ed of all such as wish to become purchasers, etc., in that 
country, who reside in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
only, or to extend to the inhabitants of other States, as shall 
be agreed on. 

" ' That, in order to bring such a company into existence, 
the subscribers propose, that all persons who wish to promote 
the scheme, should meet in their respective counties, at 10 
o'clock, A. M., on Wednesday the 15th day of February 
next ; and that each county meeting, there assembled, choose 
a delegate, or delegates, to meet at the Bunch-of-Grapes 
tavern, in Boston, on Wednesday the first day of March next, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M., then and there to consider and deter- 
mine upon a general plan of association for said company ; 
which plan, covenant, or agreement, being published, any 
person (under condition therein to be provided) may, by sub- 
scribing his name, become a member of the company.' 

" Here you may see the ' small cloud,' which has advanced 
and expanded, till it has, under Providence, showered bless- 
ings upon the Western clime, in the ' Ohio country ' ; the 
• grain of mustard seed,' which, in its growth, has overshad- 
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owed the land ! There is one citizen of Ohio* now living, 
who heard the announcement of the result of that conference 
(in which important measures and events were first conceiv- 
ed) from the lips of his venerated father ; whose wise fore- 
cast and experienced eye caught even then, from the shadow 
of coming events, a glimpse of what is now, in the broad light 
of day, revealed to our senses. 

" The Address resulted in the proposed meeting, and in the 
formation of a company since known by the name given by 
these first proprietors. In the proceedings of that meeting, 
an inducement to the measure is stated in ' the very pleasing 
description of the western country given by Generals Putnam 
and Tupper, and others.' And it was said to be ' expedient 
to form a settlement there.' The second meeting of the Com- 
pany was held at Boston, 8th March, 1787. Meantime events 
had occurred in Massachusetts of an important and alarming 
character ; which, it may be presumed, contributed to in- 
crease the disposition in the New England States to seek in 
the West a new home. The discontents, which have been 
alluded to, had arisen in Massachusetts, in the winter of 
1786-7, to actual and fearful civil commotion; which pre- 
cipitated itself in the insurrection headed by Shays. The 
most imposing and threatening movement of the people, 
headed by that leader, and made upon the town of Spring- 
field, where the public stores were deposited, was, in that 
winter, repelled by a handful of brave men, volunteers on 
the side of the government and order, under the command 
of General Shepard, and more immediate direction of Gen- 
eral Tupper, who had then just returned from a second 
journey to the Western country, and whose immediate neigh- 
bourhood was deeply infected with the sedition. 

"At the second meeting, in Boston, March 8th, 1787, of the 
Ohio Company, directors were appointed, with authority to 
make application to the Congress for a private purchase of 
lands, and under such descriptions as they should deem ade- 
quate to the purposes of the company. At a third meeting 
in Boston, August 29th, 1787, the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 
who with the late Major Winthrop Sargent, had been ap- 
pointed to negotiate a purchase, reported a contract for the 
purchase, from the then government." — Transactions, p. 321. 

Mr. Walker, in his Annual Discourse (1837), paints in 
strong colors the hazards of th.e first settlements in the North- 

* William Rufus Putnam, Esquire, whose name headed the list of Ohio 
electors of President Harrison in 1840. 
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west Territory, the spirit with which they were encounter- 
ed, and the character of the early emigrants. 

" Dark images of loneliness, hardship, and peril, served to 
test the daring spirit of the pioneers, and give their enter- 
prise a character for dauntless heroism. These immense for- 
ests were thronged with savages, who claimed to hold them 
by right of immemorial occupancy, and were sternly resolved 
to defend them against the white intruder. Even now some 
remnants of these once powerful tribes still linger within our 
borders ; but they are subdued, degraded, broken-hearted ; 
and we only see in them the shattered remnants of former 
prowess, — no longer objects of fear, but rather of pity and 
regret ; and, in the perfect security which we now enjoy, it is 
scarcely possible to form an adequate idea of the condition of 
the first settlers, every moment exposed to these remorseless 
enemies, and far removed from all hope of human aid. In 
the beautiful language applied to the first settlers of New 
England, 

" ' There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that Pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood's land ? 

** ' There was woman's fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth.' " 

They had not indeed been driven to seek a ' faith's pure 
shrine ' ; but they had come voluntarily to seek a home, — a 
new, wild, forest home, — not such a home as they have left 
to us ; but lacking every thing which we enjoy, and environ- 
ed with terrors of which we do not dream. 

" To have commenced a settlement in the midst of such 
foes, and to have sustained it through such an infancy, is 
proof conclusive, if proof were wanted, that the first immi- 
grants brought with them, and here practised, all the stern 
and lofty virtues of our nature. The West at once became 
a school for heroism. 

"After the pacification of Fort Greenville, all discourage- 
ments were removed, and the tide of immigration rushed west- 
ward in torrents. In the Eastern States the most extravagant 
reports were circulated of Ohio fertility, the soil was said 
to be endowed with a self-generating power, which required no 
seed. Men were to reap abundantly without ploughing or 
sowing, and all was to be ease and plenty. I can well re- 
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member when, in Massachusetts, the rage for moving to 
Ohio was so great, that resort was had to counteracting fic- 
tions, in order to discourage it ; and this region was repre- 
sented as cold, sterile, sickly, and full of all sorts of monsters. 
Nor was this all. The powerful engine of caricature was set 
in motion. I have a distinct recollection of a picture, which 
I saw in boyhood, prefixed to a penny, dnti-moving-to- Ohio- 
pamphlet, in which a stout, ruddy, well-dressed man, on a 
sleek, fat horse, with a label ' / am going to Ohio ', meets a 
pale, and ghastly skeleton of a man, scarcely half dressed, on 
the wreck of what was once a horse, already bespoken by the 
more politic crows, with a label ' / have been to Ohio.' But 
neither falsehood nor ridicule could deter the enterprising 
from seeking a new home. Hither they came in crowds. 
They did not indeed bring affluence with them, but they 
brought the bold heart and strong hand, which are infinitely 
better to reclaim a wilderness. It may be laid down as an 
a priori truth, that a population made up of immigrants will 
contain the hardy and vigorous elements of character in a 
far greater proportion, than the same number of persons, 
born upon the soil, brought up at home, and accustomed to 
tread in the footsteps of their fathers. As a general rule, it 
is only the more resolute and energetic class of spirits, that 
can nerve themselves to the effort required for severing the 
numberless local, social, and family ties, which bind men to 
their birthplace. And then, upon arriving in a new country, 
the very necessity of their condition compels them to think, 
act, and even originate for themselves. There are no familiar 
customs, which require only the passive acquiescence of habit. 
There are no alliances of family or neighbourhood, in which 
one leans upon another, and each helps all. On the contra- 
ry, immigrants meet as strangers, unknowing and unknown, 
and must depend upon their own resources. Like soldiers of 
fortune, who, staking all upon the sword, have thrown away 
the scabbard, they know that they must either ' do or die.' 
Every thing around them cherishes that intense feeling of in- 
dividuality and self-confidence, which always makes a strong, 
if not a polished character. And such preeminently was the 
character of the early settlers, — bold, free, resolute, self- 
dependent, the very character to lay deep and strong the 
foundations of a state. 

" Much also may be justly ascribed to the section of our 
country, from which so large a number of the first immigrants 
came. I mean the New England States. Far be it from me 
to harbour or encourage the narrow sentiment of sectional 
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pride. If men behave themselves as men, I care not from 
what quarter of the United States they come. Never would 
I draw lines among the stars of our banner, to divide them 
into separate constellations. But the same feeling which 
would hinder me from depreciating any portion of our coun- 
trymen, would impel me to vindicate them, if unjustly as- 
persed. And is not this the fact with regard to the people of 
New England? Because, in Europe, all Americans are 
sneered at as Yankees, until the term has become one of re- 
proach ; and because, from some reason, which I am not an- 
tiquary enough to understand, Americans have chosen to 
restrict this appellation to the people of New England, its 
foreign obloquy has become native only there ; and thus, 
through an unpatriotic imitation of foreign slang, they have 
been proverbially damned by a cant expression. I know 
no other reason for this unfounded prejudice, unless it be, 
that the whole race have been judged of by a few stroll- 
ing specimens, in the shape of pedlers and swindlers, who 
early roamed abroad, because they could not stay at home ; 
and, like the subtraction of negative quantities, increased the 
value of what they left behind. But all states contain such 
characters ; and it would seem to be to the honor of any people 
to spurn them from their bosom. If, therefore. New Eng- 
land has suffered in the opinion of her sister States, because 
they may have been molested by some of her recreant sons, 
for whom her own atmosphere was uncongenial, she must 
solace herself with this consideration. But the truth is, that 
the world has never seen a more honest, industrious, frugal, 
intelligent, orderly, and generous people, than the aggregate 
population of New England. Stigmatize them by what name 
you please, this, all who have been among them, know ; 
and strangers would know it too, if they would but weigh the 
evidence ; for without the possession of all these qualities in 
the highest degree, how could that enterprising people have 
flourished as they have, and accomplished what they have, on 
their comparatively bleak and barren soil? But why attempt 
to eulogize a people, whose whole history is one continued 
strain of eulogy? I count it, therefore, among the eminently 
favorable circumstances attending the first settlement of Ohio, 
that so large a proportion of the early inhabitants were of the 
substantial yeomanry of New England. With their energies, 
and this soil, they could not but thrive rapidly ; and the cus- 
toms, opinions, and tastes, in which they had been reared, 
have been proved, to constitute the choicest elements of so- 
cial organization." — Transactions, pp. 192-197. 
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The accounts heretofore published concerning the New 
England " Ohio Company " are fraught with inaccuracies. 
The " Transactions under review " are not free from them. 
Mr. Walker (p. 184) says, " On the 7th of April, 1788, Cutler 
and his fellow pioneers from New England arrived at (the 
place afterwards named) Marietta, and there began the set- 
tlement of Ohio." Dr. Cutler, of Hamilton, was doubtless 
here referred to, but he was not in that expedition. Even 
Mr. Nye, a native of Marietta, a grandson of General Tup- 
per, and well versed in Ohio history, in his Address (p. 321) 
states, that Winthrop Sargent had been appointed with Dr. 
Cutler to negotiate a purchase of lands for the Company. 
This is an error, though not a very material one ; it is easy 
to be accounted for, since Cutler and Sargent actually signed 
the contract. We have now the materials, and shall endeavour 
to give a true history of the New England Ohio Company. 

Much has been said about the selection of the "Ohio Com- 
pany's purchase " by General Parsons, who, as we shall 
show, visited the Ohio before the inception of the business 
by General Putnam and General Tupper, and was at the 
mouth of the Great Miami at the very time when that inter- 
esting conference took place at Rutland. By whom and 
on whose advice the selection for the purchase was made, 
we shall presently show. 

General Samuel Holden Parsons was a commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Old Congress to hold a council, and treat, 
with the Western Indians, particularly the Shawanoes, at the 
mouth of the Great Miami. The council assembled in the 
autumn of 1785. A treaty with the Shawanoes was con- 
cluded January 31st, 1786. We have before us an interest- 
ing original letter from General Parsons, which he wrote 
while on this mission from what he calls Fort Finney at the 
mouth of the Great Miami, and which we shall lay before 
our readers. It will show, indeed, that he was looking in- 
tently for a " place " for settlement. But he had no author- 
ity to "select." The New England Ohio Company was 
formed March Jst, 1786 ; the selection was made by Dr. 
Cuder at New York in July, 1787, under the advice of 
Thomas Hutchins, United States' Geographer. The letter 
is as follows ; 

" Fort Finney, QOth December, 1785. 

" Sir, — Since I left the Muskingum, I have been as far as 
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the falls of the Ohio, one hundred and fifty miles below this 
post. That place is in latitude 38° 8' ; this is in about 39° 30'. 
From the Muskingum to the falls the lands preserve a great 
uniformity in appearance and quality. The first place that drew 
my attention for a settlement, after I passed your post, was the 
great Konahway, in latitude 39° about one hundred and twelve 
miles below you. This is a fine river navigable eighty miles, 
which will bring us within one hundred miles of the Virginia 
settlements. The lands on the Indian shore are preferable to 
those on the Konahway. The next place for settlement is 
this spot. The Miami is a large fine river on which the Shaw- 
ane,se and other nations live. The portage from the head 
waters to the waters falling into the Lake and to the heads 
of the Wabash is very trifling ; of course this must be a place 
of considerable Indiaa commerce. The lands are very fine. 
Its situation on the Ohio and Miami forms a peninsula, which, 
including a town of six miles square, cannot be more than nine 
miles at the head. As we came down the river, we were fired 
upon by the Indians, at a place called the Three Islands, about 
twenty miles above Limestone (Maysville), but suffered no 
damage. We returned the fire, I believe with no better suc- 
cess, though. we were not fifty yards asunder. . 

" Since we have been here, every measure has been taken 
to bring in the Indians. The Wyandots and Delawares are 
here; the other nations were coming, and were turned back 
by the Shawanese. These at last sent two of their tribe to 
examine our situation and satisfy themselves of our designs. 
With these men we were very open and explicit. We told 
them we were fully convinced of their designs in coming ; that 
we were fully satisfied with it ; that they were at liberty to 
take their own way and time to answer the purposes they came 
for ; that we were desirous of living in peace with them ; and 
for that purpose had come with offers of peace to them, which 
they would judge of, and whether peace or war was most for 
their interest ; that we very well knew the measures the Brit- 
ish agents had taken to deceive them. That if they came to 
the treaty, any man who had filled their ears with those stories 
was at liberty to come with them and return in safety. But if 
they refused to treat with us, we should consider it as a declar- 
ation of war on their part, &c. &c. These men stayed about us 
eight days, and then told us they were fully convinced our de- 
signs were good ; that they had been deceived ; that they 
would return home, and use their influence to bring in their 
nation, and send out to the other nations. Last night we re- 
ceived a belt of Wampum and a twist of tobacco, with a mes- 
sage that they would be in when we had smoked the tobacco. 
From our information we are led to believe these people will 
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very generally come in and heartily concur with us in peace. 
I think it not probable the treaty will begin sooner than Jan- 
uary. 

" The British agents, our own traders, and the inhabitants of 
Kentucky, I am convinced are all opposed to a treaty, and are 
using every measure to prevent it. Strange as this may seem, 
I have very convincing proofs of its reality. The causes I can 
assign, but they are too many for the compass of a letter. Not- 
withstanding all treaties we can make, I am convinced we shall 
not be in safety until we have posts established in the upper 
country. Some parties of Cherokees are now out to war, 
therefore mind the first word of command. These Cherokees 
are but a name for all rascals of every tribe. We are inform- 
ed by the Shawanese that they have driven these people from 
among them, and that they have settled on Paint Creek, up 
the Scioto, and are about one hundred in number. 

" I have seen no place since I left you, that pleases me so 
well for settlement as Muskingum. What observations you 
make I will thank you to communicate, — much more frequent 
opportunities occurring to you than to me for writing with safe 
conveyance. Please to present my compliments to Major 
Doughty, Mr. Frothingham, and other gentlemen of your post, 
and believe me, dear Sir, your friend and brother, 

" S. H. Parsons. 

" Captain Jonathan Hart, at Fort Harmer, Muskingum." 

The meeting which convened at the " Bunch of Grapes " 
Tavern in Boston, March 1st, 1786, in answer to the call 
of Putnam and Tapper, was a convention of delegates from 
different counties in Massachusetts. Their names were, 

Winthrop Sargent, John Mills, From Suffolk ; 

Manasseh Culler, " Essex ; 

John Brooks, Thomas Gushing, " Middlesex; 

Benjamin Tupper, " Hampshire ; 

Grocker Sampson, " Plymouth ; 

Rufus Putnam, " Worcester; 

John Patterson, JahlahielWoodbridge, " Berkshire; 

Abraham Williams, " Barnstable. 

A committee to draft a plan of Association was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Putnam, Gutler, Brooks, Sargent, and 
Gushing. Their report was made March 2d, and adopted 
March 3d. We quote the characteristic points of the plan. 

" Preamble. The design of this Association is to raise a fund 
in Continental certificates, for the sole purpose, and to be ap- 
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propriated to the entire use of purchasing lands in the Western 
Territory, for the benefit of the Company, and to promote a 
settlement in that country." 

The fund was not to exceed a million of dollars. One 
year's interest was to be applied to the purpose of making a 
settlement, and "assisting those who may be otherwise un- 
able to remove themselves." The funds were to be paid by 
subscribers into the hands of such agents as the subscribers 
should elect. 

There were to be one thousand shares of one thousand 
dollars each, making a million ; — each share-holder to pay 
ten dollars in gold and silver to defray the expenses of pur- 
chasing and other contingent charges in the prosecution of 
the business. 

That the prosecution of the Company's designs may be the 
least expensive ; 

"The proprietors of twenty shares shall constitute one grand 
division, appoint their agent," &c. 

" The agent shall make himself accountable to each sub- 
scriber that the whole shall be appropriated according to these 
articles of Association, and that the subscriber shall receive his 
just dividend as to quantity and quality of lands purchased, as 
near as possibly may be, by lot drawn in person, or through 
proxy, and that deeds of conveyance shall be executed to indi- 
vidual subscribers, by the agents, similar to that he shall re- 
ceive from the Directors." 

"Article 8th. That the agents, being accountable to sub- 
scribers for their respective divisions, shall appoint the Direc- 
tors, treasurer, and fill up all vacancies which may happen in 
these offices." 

" Article nth. The agents of divisions of twenty shares 
each, shall, after the seventeenth day of October next, proceed 
in the same manner as if the whole fund had been raised." 

In about a year, the subscription had gone so far that 
a meeting of agents was held, March 8th, at Bracket's 
Tavern, Boston, and Samuel H. Parsons, Rufus Putnam, 
and Manasseh Cutler were chosen Directors to make applica- 
tion to Congress " for a private purchase of lands, and under 
such descriptions as they shall deem adequate to the purposes 
of the Company." 

This Board of Directors authorized Dr. Cutler to make a 
contract with the " Continental Congress " for a portion of 
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the Great Western Territory of the Union. A better choice 
could not have been made. Mr. Flint, in his "Indian Wars 
of the West," has the following remarks relative to early Ohio 
emigration, and to Dr. Cutler ; 

"The writer of this distinctly remembers the wagon that car- 
ried out a number of adventurers from the Counties of Essex and 
Middlesex, in Massachusetts, on the second emigration to the 
woods of Ohio. He remembers the black canvass covering of 
the wagon ; the white and large lettering in capitals, ' To 
Marietta on the Ohio.' He remembers the food which even 
then the thought of such a distant expedition furnished to his 
imagination. Some twenty emigrants accompanied the wagon. 
The Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler, he thinks, had the direction 
of this band of emigrants. General Putnam seems to have 
been the one who preceded him in claims to be the patriarch 
of the Marietta settlement. Dr. Cutler, at the time of his 
being engaged in the speculation of the Ohio Company's pur- 
chase, had a feud, — it is not remembered whether literary, 
political, or religious, — with the late learned and eccentric Dr. 
Bentley, of Salem, Massachusetts. Dr. Bentley was then 
chief contributor to a paper [Salem Register] which he after- 
wards edited. The writer still remembers, and can repeat 
doggrel verses by Dr. Bentley upon the departure of Dr. Cut- 
ler on his first trip to explore his purchase on the Ohio.* 

" The first travellers to explore Ohio, availed themselves of 
the full extent of the travellers' privilege in regard to the won- 
ders of this new land of promise, and the unparalleled fertility 
of the soil. These extravagant representations of the grandeur 
of the vegetation, and the fertility of the land, at first excited a 
great desire to emigrate to this new and wonderful region. 
But some returned with different accounts, in discouragement ; 
and the hostility of the savages was painted in the most appal- 
ling colors. A reaction took place in the public mind. The 
wags of the day exercised their wit, in circulating caricatured 
and exaggerated editions of the stories of the first adventurers, 
that there were springs of brandy, flax that bore little pieces 
of cloth on the stems, enormous pumpkins and melons, and the 
like. Accounts the most horrible were added of hoop snakes 
of such deadly malignity that a sting, which they bore in their 
tails, when it punctured the bark of a green tree, instantly 
caused its leaves to become sear, and the tree to die. Stories 
of Indian massacres and barbarities were related in all their 
horrors. The country was admitted to be fertile ; but was 

* A republication of these doggerels would much amuse the men of the 
West. 
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pronounced excessively sickly, and poorly balancing, by that 
advantage, all those counterpoises of sickness, Indians, copper- 
headed and hoop snakes, bears, wolves, and panthers. 

" The tendency of the New England mind to enterprise 
and emigration thus early began to develope. For all these 
horrors, portrayed in all their darkness, and with all the 
dreadful imaginings, connected with the thought of such a 
remote and boundless wilderness, did not hinder the departure 
of great numbers of the people, following in the footsteps of 
General Putnam and Dr. Cutler. They were both men of es- 
tablished character, whose words and opinions wrought confi- 
dence. Dr. Cutler was a man of extensive and various learn- 
ing. He was particularly devoted to the study of natural 
history, and was among the first who began, scientifically, to 
explore the botany of our country. He had great efficiency 
in founding the upper settlement in Ohio ; and his descend- 
ants are among the most respectable inhabitants of the country 
at present." 

By the favor of Judge Cutler,* we have before us a man- 
uscript book of extracts from the private journal of Dr. Cut- 
ler, recording the incidents of his journey to New York, 
and the history of his negotiation. It is a record of great 
interest, containing many curious and discriminating remarks 
on men and things. We shall make copious extracts, con- 
fining ourselves to passages which have particular relation to 
the mission. 

Dr. Cutler left his home in Hamilton, Massachusetts, for 
New York, (where the Congress of the old confederation 
was sitting,) in June, 1787. The Convention, which framed 
the new federal Constitution, was sitting at the same time in 
Philadelphia. The Doctor procured letters of introduction 
from his friends in Massachusetts to distinguished men in 
both cities. We commence our extracts from the journal. 

"June 23, 1787. Waited on Dr. Willard, (President of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts,) who favored 
me with a number of letters to gentlemen at the southward. 
Received several from Dr. Williams, and went with him to 
Boston. Received letters of introduction from Governor Bow- 
doin, Mr. Winthrop, Dr. Warren, Dr. Dexter, Mr. Guild, 
Mr. Belknap, 8cc. Conversed with General Putnam, received 



* Son of Dr. Cutler, and an old and distinguished citizen of Washington 
County, Ohio. 
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letters, and settled the plan on which I am to contract with 
Congress for lands on account of the Ohio Company." 

" Middletown, Connecticut, July 2. It was nine o'clock 
this morning before General Parsons and I had settled all mat- 
ters with respect to my business with Congress. He favored 
me with a large number of letters to members of Congress and 
other gentlemen in New York." 

" .July 5. I arrived at New York. When I came to ex- 
amine my letters of introduction, I found them so accumulated 
that I hardly knew which to deliver first. As this is rather a 
curiosity to me, I am determined to preserve a catalogue, al- 
though only a part are to be delivered at New York." 

Here follows a catalogue of upwards of fifty names, among 
which are tiie following ; 

" JVew York. Rev. Dr. Rogers, Sir John Temple, Lady 
Temple, General Knox, Hon. Richard H.Lee, M. C, Hon. 
Melancthon Smith, do., Hon. R. Sherman, do.. General St. 
Clair, President of Congress," &c. 

" Philadelphia. Dr. Franklin, Dr. Rush, Dr. Shippen, 
Hon. T. Pickering, David Rittenhouse," &c. 

" Friday, July 6. This morning, delivered most of my in- 
troductory letters to members of Congress. Prepared my pa- 
pers for making my application to Congress for the purchase 
of lands in the Western country for the Ohio Company. At 
eleven o'clock I was introduced to a number of members on 
the floor of Congress chamber, in the city hall, by Colonel 
Carrington, member from Virginia. Delivered my petition for 
purchasing lands for the Ohio Company, and proposed terms 
and conditions of purchase. A committee was appointed to 
agree on terms of negotiation, and report to Congress." 

The next succeeding extracts will show when, by whom, 
and by whose advice the final selection was made for the 
Company's purchase. 

" July 7. Paid my respects to Dr. Holton and several other 
gentlemen. Was introduced, by Dr. Ewings and Mr. Ritten- 
house to Mr. Hutching, Geographer of the United States. Con- 
sulted with him where to make our location. 

" Monday, July 9. Waited this morning, very early, on Mr. 
Hutchins. He gave me the fullest information of the western 
country, from Pennsylvania to the Illinois, and advised me by 
all means to make our location on the Muskingum, which was de- 
cidedly, in his opinion, the best part of the whole western country. 
Attended the committee before Congress opened, and then 
spent the remainder of the forenoon with Mr. Hutchins." 
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" Attended the committee at Congress chamber ; debated 
on terms, but were so wide apart, there appears little prospect 
of closing a contract." 

" Called again on Mr. Hulchins. Consulted him further 
about the place of location." 

Mr. Hutchins, it should be remembered, visited and ex- 
amined the regions of the Ohio, as geographer to the king of 
Great Britain, before the revolutionary war. 

Mr. Webster supposes the original draft, by Mr. Dane, 
of the celebrated ordinance of 1787, to have been adopted 
"without the slightest alteration." But it appears, by Dr. 
Cutler's journal, that it was submitted to him, and that he 
proposed divers alterations, which were adopted. The 
Doctor vpas by no means ill qualified for such a revision, 
having been engaged in the study of law before he entered 
upon that of theology. 

" July 10. As Congress was now engaged in settling the 
form of government for the Federal Territory, for which a bill 
has been prepared, and a copy sent to me, with leave to make 
remarks and propose amendments, which I had taken the lib- 
erty to remark upon and propose several amendments, I 
thought this the most favorable time to go on to Philadelphia. 
Accordingly, after I had returned the bill with my observa- 
tions, I set out at seven o'clock." 

On the 17th of July, 1787, Dr. Cutler returned to New 
York. 

" July 19. Called on members of Congress very early this 
morning ; was furnished with the ordinance establishing a 
government in the Western Federal Territory. It is in a de- 
gree new modelled. The amendments I proposed have all 
been made, except one, and that is better qualified. It was, 
that we should not be subject to continental taxation, unless 
we were entitled to a full representation in Congress. This 
could not be fully obtained ; for it was considered in Congress 
as offering a premium to emigrants." 

Few negotiations were ever prosecuted with more assidui- 
ty and skill than that of Dr. Cutler, as will be evident from 
the further extracts we shall make from his journal. It was 
an arduous business, but was brought to a successful issue in 
ten days after the Doctor's return to New York. 

" July 18. Paid my respects this morning to the President 
of Congress, General St. Clair." 
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" July 19. Called on members of Congress very early this 
morning." 

" As there are a number in Congress decidedly opposed to 
my terms of negotiation, and some to any contract, I wish now 
to ascertain the number for and against, and who they are ; 
and must then, if possible, bring the opponents over. This I 
have mentioned to Colonel Duer, who has promised to assist 
me. Grayson, R. H. Lee, and Carrington are certainly my 
warm advocates." 

" Clarke, Bingham, Yates, Kearney, and Few are trouble- 
some fellows. They must be attacked by my friends at their 
lodgings. If they can be brought over I shall succeed ; if 
not, my business is at an end . 

" Attended the committee this morning. They are de- 
termined to make a report to-day, and try the spirit of Con- 
gress. 

" Spent the evening at Dr. Helton's with Colonel Duer and 
several members of Congress, who informed me, that an ordi- 
nance was passed in consequence of my petition ; but, from 
the account of it, it will answer no purpose. 

" July 20. This morning the Secretary of Congress fur- 
nished me with the ordinance of yesterday, which states the 
conditions of a contract ; but on terms to which I shall by no 
means accede. Informed the Committee of Congress, that I 
could not contract on the conditions proposed ; should prefer 
purchasing land with some of the States, who would give incom- 
parably better terms ; and therefore proposed to leave the city 
immediately. They appeared to be sorry no better terms 
were effected, and insisted on my not thinking of leaving Con- 
gress until another attempt was made. I told them I saw no 
prospect of contracting, and wished to spend no more time and 
money in a business so unpromising. They assured me I had 
many friends in Congress, who would make every exertion in 
my favor ; that it was an object of great magnitude, and must 
not expect to accomplish it in less than two or three months. If I 
desired it, they would take the matter up this day on different 
grounds, and did not doubt they should yet obtain terms 
agreeable to my wishes." 

The paragraphs we next quote, not only disclose a part of 
the latent machinery by which the negotiations were brought 
to a successful issue, but may throw light on the mysterious 
subject of the " Sciota Company," by whose professed 
agents the French emigrants, who finally settled at Gallipolis, 
were brought into such embarrassing circumstances. 

VOL. LIII. NO. 113. 43 
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" Colonel Duer came to me with proposals from a number 
of the principal characters in the city, to extend our contract, 
and take in another company; but that it should be kept a 
profound secret. He explained the plan they had concerted 
and offered me generous conditions if I would accomplish the 
business for them. The plan struck me agreeably ; Sargent 
insisted on my undertaking ; and both urged me not to think 
of giving the matter up so soon. 

" I was convinced it was best for me to hold up the idea of 
giving up a contract with Congress, and making a contract 
with some of the States, which I did in the strongest terms, 
and represented to the Committee and to Duer and Sargent the 
difficulties I saw in the way, and the improbability of closing a 
bargain when we were so far separated ; and told them I con- 
ceived it not worth while to say any thing further to Congress on 
the subject. This appeared to have the effect I wished. The 
Committee were mortified and did not seem to know what to 
say ; but still urged another attempt. I left them in this state, 
but afterwards explained my views to Duer and Sargent, who 
fully approved my plan. Promised Duer to consider his pro- 
posals. 

" I spent the evening (closeted) with Colonel Duer, and 
agreed to purchase more land, if terms could be obtained, for 
another company, which will probably forward the negotiation. 

" Saturday, July 21. Several members of Congress called 
on me early this morning. They discovered much anxiety 
about a contract, and assured me that Congress, on finding I 
was determined not to accept their terms, and had proposed 
leaving the city, had discovered a much more favorable dispo- 
sition ; and believed, if I renewed my request I might obtain 
conditions as reasonable as I desired. I was very indifferent 
and talked much of the advantages of a contract with one of 
the States. This I found had the desired effect. At length I 
told them that if Congress would accede to the terms I pro- 
posed, I would extend the purchase to the tenth township 
from the Ohio to the Scioto inclusively ; by which Congress 
would pay more than four millions of the public debt ; that our 
intention was, an actual, large, and immediate settlement, of the 
most robust and industrious people in America, and that it 
would be made systematically, which would instantly advance 
the price of the Federal lands, and prove an important acquisi- 
tion to Congress. On these terms, I would renew the nego- 
tiation, if Congress vifas disposed to take the matter up again. 

" I spent the evening with Mr. Dane and Mr. Milliken. 
They informed me that Congress had taken up my business 
again." 
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" July 23. My friends had made every exertion, in private 
conversation to bring over my opponents in Congress. In 
order to get at some of them so as to work more powerfully on 
their minds, were obliged to engage three or four persons be- 
fore we could get at them. In some instances we engaged 
one person who engaged a second, and he a third, before we 
could effect our purpose. In these manoeuvres I am much 
beholden to Colonel Duer and Major Sargent. 

" The matter was taken up in Congress and warmly de- 
bated till three o'clock, when another ordinance was obtained. 
This was not to the mind of our friends, who were now 
considerably increased in Congress ; but they conceived it 
better than the former ; and they had obtained an additional 
clause, empowering the Board of Treasury to take order upon 
this ordinance, and complete the contract on the general prin- 
ciples contained in it, which still left room for negotiation." 

" Spent the evening with Colonel Grayson and other mem- 
bers from the Southward, who were in favor of a contract." 

" Having found it impossible to support General Parsons, 
as a candidate for Governor, after the interest that General H. 
St. Clair had secured, I embraced this opportunity to declare, 
that if General Parsons could have the appointment of first 
judge, and Sargent secretary, we should be satisfied ; and 
that I heartily wished his Excellency General St. Clair might 
be the governor ; and that I would solicit the Eastern mem- 
bers in his favor. This I found rather pleasing to Southern 
members. 

" July 2.4. I received this morning a letter from the Board 
of Treasury, enclosing the resolutions of Congress which passed 
yesterday, and requesting to know whether I was ready to 
close a contract on those terms." 

At this stage of the business, Dr. Cutler solicited and ob- 
tained the cooperation of Winthrop Sargent in the agency. 
The Doctor took this step on his own responsibility. Cut- 
ler and Sargent then addressed the Treasury Board, and 
proposed to contract on terms somewhat different from those 
proposed by Congress. The struggle now was to bring 
Congress to consent to the terms they proposed in behalf of 
the Ohio Company. 

"Dined with Mr. Hillegas, Treasurer of the United States. 
Spent the evening with Mr. Osgood, President of the Board of 
Treasury, who appeared to be very solicitous to be fully in- 
formed of our plan. No gentleman has a higher character for 
planning and calculating than Mr. Osgood ; I was therefore 
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much pleased to have an opportunity of fully explaining it to 
him. But we were interrupted by company ; we however went 
over the outlines, and he appeared well disposed." 

"July 25. This morning the Board of Treasury sent our 
letter to the Secretary of Congress requesting him to lay it be- 
fore Congress for their approbation or rejection." 

"Mr. Osgood requested me to dine with him, assuring me 
he had purposely omitted inviting any other company, that we 
might not be interrupted in going over our plan. I had been 
repeatedly assured that Mr. Osgood was my friend, and that he 
censured Congress for not contracting on the terms I had 
oifered ; but such is the intrigue and artifice often practised 
by men in power, I felt suspicious and was cautious as possi- 
ble. Our plan, however, I had no scruple to communicate, 
and went over it in all its parts. Mr. Osgood made many valu- 
able observations : the extent of his information astonished me. 
His views of the Continent of Europe were so enlarged that he 
appeared to be a perfect master of every subject of this kind. 
He highly approved our plan and told me he thought it the best 
ever formed in America. He dwelt much on the advantages 
of system in a new settlement, said system had never before 
been attempted, that we might depend on accomplishing our 
purposes in Europe ; that it was a most important part of our 
plan ; if we were able to establish a settlement as proposed, 
however small in the beginning, we should then have encoun- 
tered our greatest difficulty ; that every other object would be 
within our reach ; and if the matter was pursued with spirit, 
he believed it would prove one of the greatest undertakings 
ever yet attempted in America. He thought Congress would 
do an essential service to the United States, if they gave us the 
land, rather than our plan should be defeated ; and promised to 
make every exertion in his power in our favor. We spent the 
afternoon and evening alone and very agreeably." 

" July 26. This morning I accompanied General St. Clair 
and General Knox on a tour of morning visits, and particularly 
to the Foreign ministers. ' Sieur Otto,' French charge, ' Son 
Diego Gwordoq'Mt,' Spanish, Mynheer ' Van Berckle,' Dutch ; 
a frank, open Dutchman who speaks bad English but is very 
talkative. He is fond of conversing about the Western Coun- 
try, and seems to interest himself much in the settlement of 
the Western lands." 

"Being now eleven. General St. Clair was obliged to 
attend Congress. After we came into the street. General St. 
Clair assured me he would make every possible exertion to 
prevail with Congress to accept the terms contained in our 
letter. He appeared much interested and very friendly, but 
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said we must expect opposition. I am fully convinced that it 
was good policy to give up Parsons and openly appear solicitous 
that St. Clair might be appointed governor. — Several gentle- 
men have told me that our matters went on much better since 
St. Clair and his friends had been informed that we had given 
up Parsons, and that I had solicited the Eastern members in 
favor of his appointment. I immediately went to Sargent and 
Duer, and we now entered into the true spirit of negotiation 
with great bodies. Every machine in the city that it was pos- 
sible to set to work we now put in motion. Few, Bingham, and 
Kearney are our principal opposers. Of Few and Bingham 
there is hope ; but to bring over that stubborn mule of a Kear- 
ney, I think is beyond our power. — The Board of Treasury, 
I think, will do us much service, if Dr. Lee is not against us ; 
though Duer assures me I have got the length of his foot, and 
that he calls me an open, frank, honest, New England Man, 
which he considers an extraordinary animal. " 

"Dined with Sir John Temple, in company with several 
gentlemen. Immediately after dining, called on Dr. Holton. 
He told me Congress had been warmly engaged in our busi- 
ness the whole day, that the opposition was lessened, but our 
friends did not think it prudent to come to a vote, lest there 
should not be a majority in favor. I felt much discouraged, and 
told the Doctor I thought it in vain to wait any longer, and 
should certainly leave the city the next day. He cried out on 
my impatience, said if I obtained my purpose in a month from 
that time, I should be far more expeditious than was common 
in getting much smaller matters through Congress ; that it was 
of great magnitude ; for it far exceeded any private contract 
ever made before in the United States. That if I should fail 
now, I ought still to pursue the matter ; for I should most cer- 
tainly, finally obtain the object I wished. To comfort me he 
assured me it was impossible for him to conceive by what kind of 
address I had so soon and so warmly engaged the attention of 
Congress ; for, since he had been a member of that body, he 
assured me on his honor, that he never knew so much atten- 
tion paid to any one person, who made application to them on 
any kind of business, nor did he ever know them to be more 
pressing to bring it to a close. He could not have supposed that 
any three men from JYetv England, even of the first characters, 
could have accomplished so much in so short a time. 

" This, I believe was mere flattery, though it was delivered 
with a very serious air ; but it gave me some consolation. I 
now learned very nearly who were for and who were against 
the terms. Bingham is come over ; but Few and Kearney 
are stubborn. 
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" Unfortunately there are only eight States represented, and 
unless seven of the eight are in favor, no ordinance can pass.* 

" Every moment of this evening until two o'clock was busily 
employed ; a warm siege was laid on Few and Kearney from 
different quarters ; and if the point is not effectually carried, 
the attack is to be renewed in the morning. Duer, Sargent, 
and myself have also agreed, if we fail, that Sargent shall go on 
to Maryland, which is not at present represented, and prevail 
on the members to come on, and to interest them in our plan. 
I am to go to Connecticut and Rhode Island to solicit the 
members from those States to go on to New York and lay an 
anchor to the windward with them. As soon as those States 
are represented, Sargent is to renew the application ; and have 
promised Duer, if it is found necessary. I will then return to 
New York again." 

We come now to the last day of the negotiation which 
opened on the Doctor with little hope, but closed with the 
joys of victory. 

" Friday, July 27. I rose very early this morning, and, 
after adjusting my baggage for my return, for I was determined 
to leave New York this day, I set out on a general morning 
visit, and paid my respects to all the members of Congress in 
the city, and informed them of my intention to leave the city 
that day. My expectations of obtaining a contract, I told them, 
were nearly at an end. I should, however, wait the decision 
of Congress ; and if the terms I had stated , — and which I con- 
ceived to be very advantageous to Congress, considering the 
circumstances of that country, — were not acceded to, we must 
turn our attention to some other part of the country. New 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts would sell us lands at 
half a dollar, and give us exclusive privileges, beyond what we 
have asked of Congress. The speculating plan, concerted 
between the British of Canada, was now well known. The 
uneasiness of the Kentucky people, with respect to the Missis- 
sippi, was notorious. A revolt of that country from the Union, 
if a war with Spain took place, was universally acknowledged 
to be highly probable ; and most certainly a systematic settle- 
ment in that country, conducted by men thoroughly attached 
to the Federal Government, and composed of young, robust 
and hardy laborers, who had no idea of any other than the 
Federal Government, I conceived to be an object worthy of 
some attention. Besides, if Congress rejected the terms now 

* Our readers remember, that, in the Congress of the Old Confederation, 
the vote was taken by States, each State having one vote. 
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offered, there could be no prospect of an application from any 
other quarter, if a fair and honorable purchase could not be 
made, I presumed a contract with the natives, similar to that 
made with the Six Nations must be the consequence, especially 
as it might be much more easily carried into effect. 

" These and such like were the arguments I urged ; they 
seemed to be fully acceded to ; but whether they will avail is 
very uncertain. Mr. R. H, Lee assured me he was ready 
prepared for one hour's speech, and he hoped for success ; all 
urged me not to leave the city so soon ; but I assumed the 
air of perfect indifference, which had, apparently, the effect I 
wished. Passing the city hall, as the members were going 
into Congress, Colonel Carrington told me he believed Few 
was secured ; that little Kearney was left alone, and that he 
was determined to make one trial of what he could do in Con- 
gress." 

" At half past three I was informed that an okdinance had 
PASSED on the terms stated in our letter without the least vari- 
ation. This was agreeable but unexpected intelligence." 
" Sargent and I went immediately to the Board [of Treasury,] 
and after making a general verbal adjustment, left it with 
Sargent to furnish what remained to be done for the pres- 
ent. I proposed three months for collecting the first half 
million of dollars and for executing the instruments of contract, 
which was acceded to."* 

" By this ordinance we obtained the grant of near five mil- 
lion of acres of land, amounting to three million and a half of 
dollars ; one milHon and a half of acres for the Ohio Com- 
pany, and the remainder for a private speculation, in which 
many of the principal characters in America are concerned. 
Without connecting this speculation, similar terms and advan- 
tages could not have been obtained for the Ohio Company." 

The ordinance of July 23d, referred to by Dr. Cutler, 
provided for the sales, by the " Board of Treasury," to any 
person or persons, of a tract " bounded by the Ohio from the 
mouth of the Scioto to the intersection of the western bound- 
ary of the seventh range of townships, " thence " to the 
northern boundary of the tenth Township from the Ohio, " 
thence due west to the Scioto, " thence by the Scioto to 
the beginning." 

These boundaries would have included Zanesvijle and Co- 
lumbus. The tract actually bargained for by the Company 
is thus described. 

* The contract was executed according to this arrangement, October 
27th, 1787. 
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" From the seventh range of townships, extending along 
the Ohio southwesterly to the place where the west Hue of the 
seventeenth range of townships would intersect that river ; 
thence northerly so far that a line drawn due east to the west- 
ern boundary of said seventh range of townships, would, with 
the other lines, include one million and a half of acres of land, 
besides the reserves." 

These reserves were ; 

Two complete townships of good land for the purposes of 
a University. 

The lot, No. 16, in every township, or fractional part of a 
township, to be given perpetually for the maintenance of 
schools within said township ; 

The lot. No 29, in every township, or fractional part of a 
township, to be given perpetually for the purposes of religion. 

The lots No. 8, 11, and 26 in each township, or fractional 
part of a township, to be reserved for the future disposition 
of Congress. 

The price to the Ohio Company was to be two thirds of a 
dollar per acre ; one million five hundred thousand acres for 
one million dollars, one half to be paid down, and the other half, 
one month after the outlines of the purchase should have been 
surveyed in behalf of the United States, "in gold or silver 
or in securities of the said United States." 

The Company were allowed to enter upon the southeast- 
erly part of the purchase, to the amount of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand acres, excepting the reserved tracts. This 
tract extended down the Ohio so as to include the fifteenth 
range of townships, and it was all the Company ever obtained, 
excepting two hundred and fourteen thousand two hundred 
and eighty-five acres, paid for in army bounty rights, and one 
hundred thousand acres to be given to actual settlers. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Ohio Company at 
Bracket's Tavern, in Boston, November 23d, 1787, it was 
ordered that a Company should be sent forward to commence 
a settlement on the Muskingum ; consisting of a superintendent, 
four surveyors, twenty-two men to attend the surveyors, six 
boat-builders, four house-carpenters, one blacksmith, and nine 
common workmen, all of whom, forty-seven in number, were to 
be proprietors in the Company. The boat-builders were to 
proceed on the next Monday ; the surveyors were to rendezvous 
at Hartford, Connecticut, January 1st, 1788, on their way to 
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the Muskingum. Their tools, and one axe, one hoe, and 
thirty pounds' weight of baggage were to be carried in the Com- 
pany's wagons, and they were to be subsisted by the Company 
on their journey. Upon their arrival at the places of destina- 
tion and entering on their business, each man was to have his 
subsistence and four dollars per month (until the next July), 
payable the next autumn, in cash, or in lands at the same rate as 
the Company had purchased them. Each man was to furnish 
himself with "a good small-arm, bayonet, six flints, or powder- 
horn and pouch, priming-wire and brush, half a pound of pow- 
der, one pound of balls, and one pound of buck-shot." They 
were to be subject to the superintendent " in any kind of 
business, as well for boat-building and surveying, as for 
building houses, erecting defences, clearing lands, and plant- 
ing, or otherwise for promoting the settlement ; and, as there 
is a possibility of interruption' from enemies, they shall be sub- 
ject to orders as aforesaid in military command." 

General Putnam was appointed Superintendent. His char- 
acter and fortunes have been so well sketched (in brief) by 
Mr. Flint, that we shall do best to use his words. 

" General Rufus Putnam had been a respectable and un- 
blemished officer in the war of the Revolution. He emigrated 
from Leicester, in the county of Worcester, Massachusetts. He 
was, probably, the member of the Ohio Company who had the 
greatest influence in imparting confidence to emigration from 
New England to Ohio. When he moved there it was one 
compact and boundless forest. He saw that forest fall on all 
sides under the axe ; and in the progress of improvement, 
comfortable, and then large, commodious, and splendid dwell- 
ings rise around him. He saw Marietta making advances to- 
ward an union of interest with the Gulf of Mexico, by floating 
down to its bosom a number of sea vessels, built at that place. 
He saw such a prodigious increase of navigation on the Ohio, 
as to number an hundred large boats passing his dwelling in a 
few hours. He heard the first tumult of steamboats as they 
began to be borne down between the forests. He had sur- 
rounded his republican mansion with orchards bending with 
fruit. In the midst of rural abundance and endeared friends, 
who had grown up around him, far from the display of wealth, 
the bustle of ambition and intrigue, the father of a colony, hos- 
pitable and kind, without ostentation and without eflbrt, he dis- 
played in these remote regions, the grandeur, real and intrin- 
sic, of those immortal men who achieved our Revolution. He 
has passed away. But the memory of really great and good 
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men, like General Putnam, will remain as long as plenty, in- 
dependence, and comfort shall prevail on the shores of the 
Ohio." — Indian Wars of the West, p. 145. 

We are indebted to William Rufus Putnam, Esquire, for 
the following list of the first party of emigrants to the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. 

"General Rufus Putnam, superintendent of settlements and 
surveys. 

" Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, Colonel R. J. Meigs, Major An- 
selm Tupper, and John Matthews, surveyors. 

Major Haffield White, steward and quartermaster. 

" Captain Jonathan Devol, Samuel Felshaw, 

Captain Josiah Munroe, Hezekiah Flint, 

Captain Daniel Davis, Hezekiah Flint, Jr., 

Peregrine Foster, Esq., Amos Porter, Jr., 

Captain Jethro Putnam, Josiah Whitrage, 

Captain William Gray, John Gardner, 

Captain Ezekiel Cooper, Benjamin Griswold, 

Jarvis Cutler, Elisur Kirkland, 

Samuel Gushing, Theophilus Leonard, 

Oliver Dodge, Joseph Lincoln, 

Isaac Dodge, William Miller, 

Jabez Barlow, Earl Spfoat, 

Daniel Bushnell, Josiah White, 

Ebenezer Cory, Allen Devol, 

Phinehas Coburn, Henry Maxon, 

Allen Putnam, William Mason, 

David Wallace, William Moulton, 

Joseph Wells, Edmund Moulton, 

Gilbert Devol, Jr., Simeon Martin, 

Israel Dunton, Benjamin Shaw, 

Jonas Davis, Peletiah White." 

Forty-eight persons in all. Of these, Phinehas Coburn, 
Allen Devol, Hezekiah Flint, and Amos Porter are under- 
stood to be now living (1841). The first rendezvous of 
these pioneers was to be at Lumrill's Ferry, about thirty 
miles above Pittsburg on Yobiogany river. The boat-build- 
ers were sent forward to prepare boats at that place in order 
to descend by water to the Muskingum. 

"The winter was very severe, and they were not able to de- 
scend the river until the first of .April. They arrived at Mari- 
etta on the 7th, and cleared the ground and pitched their camp on 
the east side of the Muskingum at its confluence with the 
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Ohio. This is the commencement of the settlement, not only 
of Marietta and the Company's Purchase, but of what now 
forms the State of Ohio." — Harris' Tour, p. 190. 

The selection for the " Purchase " has generally been view- 
ed as very injudicious. As a matter of pecuniary calculation, it 
was doubtless a failure ; but it was not so certain that it would 
have proved more fortunate in this regard, had the location 
been made further west. The lower part of the Scioto val- 
ley is not preferable to that of the Muskingum. The Miami 
has richer lands ; but the wisdom of settling in 1788, on the 
battle grounds of the Kentuckians and Indians might well be 
doubted. Could the Indian war of 1791-1795 have been 
avoided, the progress of the Muskingum settlement would 
doubtless have been rapid and prosperous. But, as matters 
turned out, no great speculation could have been made in lands 
in any part of the Ohio region, since the quantity of public 
lands of the first quality, thrown into market immediately after 
the Indian war, would have kept down the price to the mod- 
erate terms held out by the government. 

The facility of obtaining supplies and assistance from 
Western Pennsylvania and Virginia, then considerably culti- 
vated, with a population of about sixty thousand people, was 
doubtless a consideration of weight. 

But in these conjectural views, we are losing sight of the 
real objects of the Ohio Company Association, which was 
practical colonization, actual settlement. And could this have 
advanced with the rapidity with which it begun, the Mus- 
kingum settlement would soon have spread over the valleys of 
the Muskingum and Hockhocking, and the real importance 
and advantages of that belt of land between the Ohio river and 
Lake Erie, which includes the waters of Muskingum, Hock- 
hocking, Cuyahoga, and Black River, would have been much 
sooner manifested. 

"In the months of May and June, Governor St. Glair and 
Judges* Parsons and Varnum arrived and entered upon the 

* The first Judges were Samuel H. Parsons, James H. Varnum and John 
Cleves Symmes. When Dr. Cutler, in his interview with Southern Con- 
gressmen, July 23, 1787, had gratified them by declaring in favor -of Gen- 
eral St. Clair as candidate for governor, they asked him what ofiice he 
would take ! and proposed that he should be one of the territorial judges. 
" The obtaining an appointment, I observed," says the Doctor, " had never 
come into my mind, nor was there any civil ofiice I should at present 
be willing to accept. This declaration seemed to be rather surprising, espe- 
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duties of their office. Two families, also, arrived within this 
period, with a number of men, for the purpose of preparing 
for the removal of their families. 

"In September, the first Court of Quarter Sessions and 
Common Pleas was held. And by the first of December, 
besides single men, and others for the purpose of building cabins 
for the reception of their families, about twenty families had 
arrived. 

" In December, 1788, the agents of the Company resolved 
that one hundred acres out of each right for the purpose of 
establishing settlements in the difierent parts of the purchase ; 
to be granted in one hundred acre lots to such persons as should 
erect block-houses, &c., and make certain improvements. Under 
these regulations, by the 30th of October, 1789, when about 
ninety families had arrived, nine distinct associations, amounting 
to two hundred and fifty settlers, had been formed; and by 
December, 1790, settlements had commenced, or improvements 
been made in all but one. Two settlements at Belpre, one 
at Newbury, and one at Wolf Creek." 

" In the year 1790, a settlement commenced at the forks of 
Duck Creek; one at the mouth of Meigs Creek, thirty miles 
up the Muskingum ; one at Anderson's Bottom, about forty 
miles down the Ohio, and one at Big Bottom, ten miles above " 
Meigs Creek. — Harris's Tour, pp. 191, 192. 

The last-named station was surprised, and nearly all the 
garrison were massacred, by the Indians, January 2d, 1791. 
This was the first attack on the Muskingum settlements. 

The war, which continued from this time till Wayne had 
conquered the Indians in 1794, confined the people to the 
shelter of their fortresses, and stayed, of course, the progress 
of settlement. Their sufferings were not very great. Very few 
were killed. The settlers kept very few horses to tempt the 
savages. They had excellent spies and rangers. The Indians 
were watching, but they found an enemy too vigilant and too res- 
olute to be attacked with impunity. Notwithstanding the war, 

cially to men who were so much used to solicit or to be solicited for ap- 
pointments of honor or profit. They seemed to be the more urgent on this 
head. 1 observed to them, although I wished for nothing for niyself, yet I 
thought the Ohio Company entitled to some attention ; that one of the judges 
besides General Parsons, should be of that body ; and that General Put- 
nam was the man best qualified and most agreeable to the Company, and 
gave them his character." General Parsons seemed well pleased to be 
judge under St. Clair, rather than governor, and urged Dr. Cutler to go 
on the bench, with him ; "but," says the Doctor, " I absolutely declined, 
assuring him I had no wish to go into the civil line." 
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fields were cultivated around the garrison, and supplies of 
game and fish were obtained. The inmates of the various 
fortresses hved in great harmony ; the whole colony was a 
band of brothers, social, cheerful, and benevolent ; and after- 
wards, when severed and pursuing their varied individual 
projects and vocations, they would look back with regret to 
the days of brotherly love and social glee, which they had 
passed in the garrisons. 

Though the settlement of the " Purchase " was greatly 
retarded, as we have already noticed, by the Indian war, and 
by the difBculty of obtaining the lands from the proprietors 
scattered far and wide, and the real or supposed superiority 
of the Miami regions, yet the Muskingum and Hockhocking 
settlements made no inconsiderable progress during some ten 
or twelve years after Wayne's victory. 

In the first years of the nineteenth century. Marietta was 
a thriving town. It was thus described by Harris in 1803. 

" The situation of this town is extremely well chosen, and 
is truly delightful. The appearance of the rivers, the banks, 
and the distant hills, is remarkably picturesque. Marietta is a 
place of great business, and is rapidly increasing in population, 
wealth, and elegance. Ship-building is carried on to a consid- 
erable extent. A spirit of industry and enterprise prevails." 

During the last year (1802) had been launched from the 
ship-yard of Captain Devol, on the Muskingum, the ship 
" Muskingum," of two hundred and four tons, and the brig- 
antine " Eliza Greene," of one hundred and fifteen tons. At 
the spring floods of the present year, the schooner " Indiana," 
of one hundred tons, the brig " Marietta," of one hundred 
and thirty tons, and another of one hundred and fifty tons, 
were launched here, and descended the river for New Orleans. 

This business of ship-building, while it pushed forward 
the town for a time, proved injurious in the end. It carried 
the town ahead of the country ; and when the long embargo 
of 1807 came on, the prospects of the place were blasted, 
and the unfavorable effects of this check were not overcome 
for near a quarter of a century. The town, and indeed the 
whole Purchase, have been subjected to singular disparage- 
ments. It has been stigmatized as a barren region ; the 
Muskingum valley has been said to be " unhealthy," and the 
whole town of Marietta has, by common fame, been doomed 
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to desolation by floods. These illusions are passing away. 
The hills of the Purchase are found to yield bountifully to the 
hand of skilful industry. There is scarce a district of more 
general salubrity in the whole Union, notwithstanding the 
seasons of 1807 and 1822-3. The first of these visitations 
was shared in common with other new settlements in the 
West ; the last, in successive years, spread over a large por- 
tion of the States. The fevers were as prevalent and as fatal 
on the mountain regions of Virginia, as in the low grounds of 
Ohio, — in the vales of the Potomac (regions famed for salu- 
brity) as in the valley of the Muskingum. The floods bring 
trouble, occasionally, through the whole course of the Ohio. 
Perhaps the greatest misfortune in respect to them, is that, in 
the earlier days of the settlement, they were more moderate 
in height than they were afterwards.* tience many dwellings, 
and not a few expensive ones, were, unnecessarily, placed 
within their reach. It was so with a part of Marietta, and 
with many settlements on the margin of the Ohio and the Mus- 
kingum, as well as elsewhere. But Marietta has some three 
hundred acres of eligible building ground, far above any flood 
that can, with any probability, be assigned to any period of time 
since the days of Noah. In the primitive days of the settle- 
ment, when scarce a road existed, no situation could be so 
pleasant, so alluring, as the " river bank," whence might be 
viewed the floating mansions of the " movers," destined for 
the fair realms of " Miami " or " Kentuck." We well 
remember, some thirty years ago, just after a " fresh," which 
had risen two feet above its predecessors, to have asked some 
of the dwellers in Belpre why they did not remove their habi- 
tations to the beautiful rise which crossed their plantations, 
and overlooked all floods. They were almost shocked at the 
thought of quitting the immediate margin of "la Belle Ri- 

* We will note the principal stages of progress in the height of Ohio 
floods, (or freshets,) as they have fallen under our personal notice. The 
"Christmas fresh," of 1808, was an advance of two feet; the "January 
fresh," sometimes called the " Ice fresh," of 1813, was four and a half feet 
higher, the Ohio being then much the strongest. The " April fresh," of 
1815, about the same at Marietta, but the Muskingum greatly the strongest, 
and higher than ever known to the whiles before or since. The " Febru- 
ary fresh," of 1833, (more than nine years ago, but the last overflowing at 
Marietta,) was five feet higher still. From the interesting article of Dr. 
Hildreth on Floods, it seems that the inundation of 1783 was from three 
to five feet higher than the " great fresh " of 1832. 
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viere." But the further increase of the floods some nine or 
ten feet, has changed their "notions" on this subject. There is 
scarcely a town of importance on the beautiful river, which 
has not a considerable portion of its " plot " liable to be 
overflowed. But these floods, when they rise not to an unex- 
pected height, are not so injurious as might be imagined. 
Men brave, and will brave, these invasions of the watery ele- 
ment, which are but transient, for the sake of advantage and 
convenience, connected with vicinity to the immense business 
of this great channel of commercial and social intercourse. 

The Ohio Company's Purchase, after its long season of 
disparagement, is becoming prominent as an important portion 
of the favored State of Ohio. The advantages of the Pur- 
chase in having an extensive border on the Ohio, below its 
principal obstructions, and as being part of a district of high 
importance, which extends from Lake Erie to Ohio, must be 
very obvious. 

This district, embracing a large share of the internal im- 
provements, manufacturing facilities, and mineral riches of the 
State, may be thus described. Beginning on the Ohio river, 
opposite the northeast corner of Kentucky ; thence north- 
erly along the dividing lands between the streams of Scioto 
and Huron rivers on the west, and Raccoon, Hockhocking, 
Muskingum, and Vermilion on the east, to Lake Erie, near 
its most southern bend ; thence along the lake about twenty 
leagues ; thence southerly so as to include all the branches of 
the Cuyahoga and the Muskingum, and to intersect the Ohio 
at the mouth of Fishing Creek, Virginia. 

The district extends to about one third of the five hundred 
miles of the river coast of the State. It is a fertile and emi- 
nently healthy region. Of its salubrity the observant travel- 
ler may readily satisfy himself by seeing the number and 
the sprightliness of the children. 

Comparisons have been made between the Ohio Company's 
Purchase and the lands lying west of it, in which the lands 
of the former have been too much undervalued. A juster 
estimate has lately obtained, as we may conclude from the 
relative increase of population, from 1830 to 1840, of seven 
counties each, lying nearest the Ohio, in three districts, viz. 
the Company's lands, the valley of the Scioto, and that of 
the Miami. 
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Counties. 
Athens, 
Gallia, 
Hocking, 
Lawrence, 
Meigs, 
Morgan, 



Ohio Company. 



1830. 

9,763 
9,733 
4,008 
5,360 
6,159 
11,79C 



Washington,ll,731 



IS40. 
19,108 
13,445 
9,735 
9,745 
11,455 
20,857 
20,694 



Counties. 
.'Vdams, 
Brown, 
Fayette, 
Pickaway 
Pike, 
Ross, 
Scioto, 



Scioto. 
1830. 

12,278 
17,867 

8,180 
,15,931 

6,024 
25,1.50 

8,730 



1840. 
13,271 
21 ,825 
10,797 
20,169 

7,536 
25,263 
11,194 



Miami. 
Counties. 1830. 
Butler, 27,000 
CIerinont,20,466 
Clinton, 11,486 
Greene, 15,084 
Hamilton,.52,321 
Preble, 16,296 
Warren, 21,521 



1840. 

28,207 
20,029 
15,729 
17,753 
80,165 
19,481 
23,073 



The towns * in the Muskingum valley are generally in a 
very thriving condition. Marietta (with Harraar) has about 
doubled in ten years, and its lots have risen several hundred 
per cent, in price. 

Ohio has become distinguished for its efforts in the cause 
of education. One of its constitutional provisions is, that 
"religion, morality, and knowledge, being essentially necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of instruction shall be for ever encouraged by 
legislative provision, not inconsistent with the rights of con- 
science." iConstitution of Ohio, art. 3, sec. 3.1 The legis- 
lature has established a system for the support of Common 
Schools, equal, perhaps, to any in the Union. Ohio has also 
taken the lead in the establishment of institutions for higher 
branches of instruction. She has even been charged with 
multiplying her colleges to an unwise extent. There may 
be less ground for this censure than would at first sight appear. 
A million and a half of people, — soon to be five millions, and 
ultimately ten or twelve, — will need many such establish- 
ments ; more especially in view of the greatly increased and 
increasing demand for improved intellectual culture. 

In the next place, Ohio is, and is likely to become more 
and more, a sort of centre and focus of intellectual pursuits. 
Ohio has taken the lead in the West in this as in other things, 
and will probably hold it. A very large number of students, 
too, may be expected to resort there from the South and 
Southeast, and not a few from the East. Young men of 
New England who intend to settle in the West, including 
those who aim at professional life, will often be disposed to 
repair to the hill regions of Ohio, where, in the progress 
of their studies, they may become inured to western seasons 
and acquainted with western sentiments and habits. 

* The improvement of the Muskingum, by dams for slack water naviga- 
tion, secures a vast amount of water power. M'Connersville, TaylorsviTle, 
Beverly, Lowell, »Scc., are likely to become large manufacturing towns. 
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There are six Colleges within the portion of the State of 
Ohio to which we have more particularly alluded, and of 
which the front on the Ohio river is mostly formed by the 
Ohio Company's tract. First, Ohio University at Athens ; 
second, Western Reserve College at Hudson ; third, Kenyon 
College at Gambia, Knox County ; fourth, Oberlin, in Lorain 
County ; fifth, Granville College in Licking County ; sixth, 
Marietta College, in Washington County. 

Ohio University is the oldest institution of learning in the 
State. Its site is pleasant, picturesque, and healthy. It has 
trained many young men for the walks of usefulness, num- 
bers of whom have become distinguished throughout the 
Union. Its support is derived from two townships of land 
near the centre of Athens County, which were obtained for 
this purpose by Dr. Cutler, in his negotiation for the Ohio 
Company's Purchase. The Western Reserve College is a 
flourishing institution, founded on private benefactions. 

Kenyon, Granville, and Oberlin are denominational estab- 
lishments ; the first founded by Episcopalians, the second 
by Baptists, the third by Presbyterians friendly to the anti- 
slavery cause. Each of them is said to be prosperous. 

Marietta College has arisen within a few years. Its first 
Commencement was in 1838. 

From the beginning of the settlement on the Muskingum, 
under General Putnam, public instruction and the education 
of the young were prominent objects at Marietta. This was 
in accordance with the spirit manifested by the Ohio Com- 
pany. It is on their records, that, at a meeting of directors 
and agents, at Rice's Tavern, Providence, Rhode Island, a 
committee, Messrs. Cutler, J. M. Varnum, and Colonel 
May, reported on the subject of a public teacher, recom- 
mending, 

" That the directors be requested to pay as early attention 
as possible to the education of youth, and the promotion of 
public worship among the first settlers ; and that, for these im- 
portant purposes, they employ, if practicable, an instructor, 
eminent for literary accomplishments and the virtue of his 
character, who shall also superintend the first scholastic insti- 
tutions, and direct the manner of instruction. And to enable 
the directors to carry into execution the intentions expressed 
in this resolution, the proprietors and other liberal minds are 
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requested to contribute by voluntary donation to the forming 
of a fund to be solely devoted thereto. 

" And the report was accepted and approved." 

An Academy was established in Marietta at an early day, 
and common schools were taught from the first year of the 
settlement. Popular education (as well as business, im- 
provement, and enterprise), it must be owned, was in a 
comparatively low estate at the close of the first forty years 
from the landing of Putnam ; but a sudden revival, in all of 
them, took place in Marietta about ten years ago. The first 
movement that led to the founding of Marietta College 
(without the least view or aim of that sort) was an effort 
of the Reverend Luther G. Bingham for the cause of school 
education in its primary stages. It appeared, in the sequel, 
that the effort was well-timed, and that aims of a higher and 
more extended character would be well sustained by the 
community. Mr. Bingham therefore proceeded, step by 
step, from the establishment of an Infant School to that of a 
High School, in the management of which he associated 
himself with Mr. Mansfield French. But the institution was 
soon found to be beyond the power of individual manage- 
ment, and was, for public benefit, sold out and surrendered 
to the care of trustees. This board, appointed by the 
legislature of Ohio, on mature deliberation, became satisfied 
that their duty required them to aim at the establishment of 
an institution of the highest character. They appealed for 
aid to public liberality, and, to a good extent, have received 
a favorable response. The Faculty is composed of men dis- 
tinguished for moral worth, as well as for talent and literary 
and scientific attainment. The course of instruction, and the 
exhibition of intellectual power and culture in the students 
and graduates, have probably not been exceeded in any 
Western institution. It has a respectable philosophical ap- 
paratus, a valuable cabinet of minerals, a philological library, 
procured in Germany by Professor Smith, not excelled, if 
equalled in the West, and a handsome beginning of a mis- 
cellaneous library. The superior pleasantness as well as 
the healthiness of Marietta, the habits of order, industry, 
and morality, with the simplicity of living, prevalent among 
its citizens, and the facilities of access by water, by means 
of that great thoroughfare, the Ohio river, and of the Mus- 
kingum, now improved by slackwater navigation, are cir- 
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cumstances highly favorable to the growth and prosperity of 
Marietta College. 

The cause of female education has, by no means, been 
overlooked in this region. There is a female seminary of 
high character at Marietta ; one at Putnam in Muskingum 
County ; two at Granville, one at Newark, and one at Mas- 
sillon. Probably there are others which have not come to 
our knowledge. 

A few words of remark on the publications named at 
the head of this article. 

Mr. Atwater's work is not, in fact, a "History of Ohio." 
It has many interesting facts, and, as too commonly happens, 
it has some details which are not facts. For instance, at 
page 131, we are told, that " the settlement commenced 
under the superintendence of General Rufus Putnam, a son 
of the Revolutionary General Putnam." At page 154, we 
read, that " Kerr was killed in a canoe while crossing the 
mouth of Wolf Creek." Fronting this statement, on page 
155, is a declaration, that the same Kerr was killed at the 
mouth of Duck Creek. The last statement, we are in- 
formed, is nearest the truth. But Mr. Atwater's book will 
well reward perusal. 

The narrative of Judge Burnet, in the " Transactions of 
the Ohio Historical Society," is a document of great value. 
He emigrated to Ohio in the spring of 1796. 

" ' At this time,' he remarks, ' the country to which I unit- 
ed myself was literally a wilderness. The entire population 
between Pennsylvania and the Mississippi, from the Ohio to the 
Lakes, was estimated at fifteen thousand. [Probably too high 
an estimate.] Cincinnati was a small village of log cabins, in- 
cluding, perhaps, a dozen coarse frame houses, with stone 
chimneys, most of them unfinished. Not a brick had been 
seen in the place where now such elegant edifices present 
themselves to the eye on every side ; and where [1837] a 
population is found exceeding, by estimation, thirty-five thou- 
sand.* The city stands on a lower bench and an upper bench, 
the former rising about sixty feet above low-water mark, and 

* What a contrast ! By the census of 1840, Ohio has 1,519,467 inhabit- 
ants ; Cincinnati, 46,382, — more than the town oT Boston in 1796. The 
population of Indiana is 683,314; Illinois, 474,404; Michigan, 211,705; 
Wisconsin, 30,752; in all, 2,919,642 ; say, at this present writing, an in- 
crease of three millions in forty-five years. And the amount of internal 
improvement and inland navigation and trade is no less astonishing. 
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extending back about sixty rods ; the latter rising about forty 
feet higher than the former, and extending an average dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half from the river. The surface 
at the foot of this [second] bench, being much lower than at 
the bank of the river, was a swamp or narrow morass, extend- 
ing the entire length of the town. The exhalation from this 
morass subjected the inhabitants, every summer and fall, to 

intermittents and agues At the northeast corner of 

Main and Fifth Streets, — now the centre of business and 
tasteful improvement, — and contiguous to a rough, half-fin- 
ished frame house, in which our Courts were held, there was 
a pond, filled with alder bushes, in which the frogs serenaded 
us, regularly, from spring to fall. This morass extended so 
far into Main Street, that it was necessary to construct a 
causeway of logs in order to pass it with convenience. It 
remained in its natural state, containing its alders and its 
frogs, three or four years after my residence commenced. 
The population of the town, including officers and followers 
of the army, was about five hundred.' " 

The Western army had then its head-quarters at Cincin- 
nati. The manners of the officers are represented, by 
Judge Burnet, as unusually dissipated, and as giving an un- 
favorable character " to the manners and habits of the set- 
tlement." 

" When I came to this place," says Judge Burnet, "there 
were nine resident lawyers engaged in the practice. I have 
been, for several years, the only survivor of that group ; all 
of whom became confirmed sots, and have gone to untimely 
graves, except my brother, whose life was terminated, in 1801, 
by a rapid consumption. A very large proportion of General 
Wayne's army were hard drinkers ; General Harrison and 
Governor Clark, then captains in the army, and Colonel 
Shomberg, and a few others, being the only exceptions." 

Judge Burnet had ample opportunities of observing the 
various and varying aspects of society in the Northwestern 
Territory, being a practising attorney in all the Courts.* He 



* In 1796, the Northwestern Territory had been divided into five 
counties ; 

County Seat. 

1. Washington, eastern part, Marietta. 

2. Hamilton, Cincinnati. 

3. Wayne, Michigan Peninsula, &c. Detroit. 

4. St. Clair, Kaskasliias. 

5. Knox, Vincennes. 
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gives many interesting details of his journeys and adven- 
tures, while traversing the immense wildernesses between the 
County Seats. 

" Iq performing these journeys," he says, " either in sum- 
mer or winter, the traveller was compelled to swim every water- 
course in his route which could not be forded. The country 
being destitute of bridges and ferries as well as roads, we had 
to rely on our horses as the only substitutes ; and it sometimes 
happened, that, after swimming a stream covered with floating 
ice, we had to encamp on the ground for the night. This 
consideration made it common for a person, when purchasing a 
horse, to ask the question, whether he was a good swimmer ? 

" In the fall of 1801, on my return, without company, from 
the General Court of Marietta, it rained almost incessantly 
during the whole journey, which subjected me to the necessity 
of swimming four or five times on my horse ; once, at White- 
oak, whh evident peril of my life. That stream was higher 
than I have ever seen it before or since. The opposite side 
was a bluff, having a narrow way cut down to the creek. 
After estimating the velocity of the current as well as I could 
by the motion of the drift wood, for the purpose of deciding 
how far I should enter above the landing-place in order 
to strike it, I put in with the head of my horse a little up 
stream ; he, however, chose to steer for himself, and made 
directly for the landing. Being a fine swimmer, he struck in 
at the lower point so as to enable me to grasp a bush, by 
which I was able to extricate both from the threatening danger. 
I rose to the bank with a light heart, and proceeded on my 
way to Williamsburg, where I swam the east fork rather than 
wait for a canoe from the opposite side. The next morning I 
swam it again near where Batavia now stands, and arrived 
safely at home." 

We should be pleased to quote Judge Burnet's account 
of the entertainment given him and the " Judges of the 
General Court," at an Indian town on the Auglaize, where 
the company tarried half a day on their way to Detroit, with 
his account of an Indian game of football, males against fe- 
males, which " was finally decided in favor of the ladies " ; 
but we have not room. 

Judge Burnet was a member of the Legislative Council 
during the existence of the second form of Territorial Gov- 
ernment, from 1798 to 1803, and has since filled some of 
the highest offices in the State of Ohio. His remarks, 
therefore, on its legislative history, have a peculiar interest. 
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Of General Harrison's " Discourse " we have spoken at 
large in a previous Number.* The object of Mr. Worthing- 
ton's essay is stated by him to be to " endeavour, from the 
pages of history, to develope the operation of the great law 
of progress, in relation to the three great motives of politi- 
cal action," — "liberty, religion, and honor, or the love of 
personal distinction." To sustain a constitution of govern- 
ment, " founded on those principles of liberty and justice 
which admit of an equality of rights among any considerable 
portion of the population," he deems it necessary there 
should be " a community of men, of the same race and lan- 
guage, deeply imbued with a common religion, of nearly 
equal and considerably advanced intelligence, in which both 
the divine and hereditary right to rule are discarded, suf- 
ficiently armed with moral and physical force to keep invad- 
ers at bay, allowing only temporary depositories of power, 
and guarding with jealous vigilance against its encroach- 
ments." 

Every one knows to how vast an extent the prosperity of 
the West has been indebted to the invention of the steam- 
boat. A sort of prophecy, respecting this mode of naviga- 
tion on the Western rivers, was circulated in a pamphlet, 
published in New England about 1787, which, we are in- 
formed, was written by Dr. Cutler, though published anony- 
mously, on account, says the same story, of the enmity of 
Dr. Bentley. This was little heeded by the public, though 
inserted in the earlier editions of Morse's Geography. The 
pamphlet was written in praise of the eastern part of the 
Northwestern Territory. In discussing the very important 
question, how the inhabitants of this region could find a mar- 
ket for their surplus products, the author names four chan- 
nels ; — 

1. " Through the Scioto and Muskingum to Lake Erie, and 
so to the river Hudson." 

2. " The passage up the Ohio and Monongahela to the por- 
tage that leads to the navigable waters of the Potomac." 

3. " The great Kanahwa opens an extensive navigation, 
and leaves but eighteen miles portage from the navigable 
waters of James River." 

4. " The current down the Ohio and Mississippi." 

* See Xforth American Review, Vol. LI. pp. 46 et seg. 
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At the close of his remarks on this head we find the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage ; 

"It is worthy of observation, that, in all probability steam- 
boats will be found to do infinite service in all our extensive 
river navigation." 

Let it be remembered, that this pamphlet was published in 
1787. 

Could New Orleans be brought to enjoy equal advantages 
with New York, in addition to the immense advantages of its 
own locality, no city on earth could compete with it. As 
things now are at the mouth of the Mississippi, the opening 
of the New York route is of unspeakable importance to the 
West. 

The second route is about to be opened, but will be of 
far less importance than if it led through a similar extent of 
country in the free States. And for the same reason the 
great Kanawha route, which drew so forcibly the attention 
of Washington, and of other distinguished men, will be last 
opened, and will prove, perhaps, the least important, though 
Dr. Cutler thought it would " come to be more used than 
any other " for lighter transportation, especially for the im- 
portation of foreign commodities, which, the Doctor thought, 
might " be brought, from the Chesapeake to the Ohio, much 
cheaper than [in 1787] carried from Philadelphia to Car- 
lisle." These remarks Dr. Cutler applied to " the country 
between the Muskingum and the Scioto." Unfortunately, 
Virginia, with all her natural advantages for commerce, has 
no Philadelphia on the Chesapeake. 

If no great national calamity should occur, the southern 
border of the States of Ohio and Indiana may hereafter seem, 
to the steam-boat voyager, like one continued rural village. 

We will close with an extract from the pamphlet ascribed 
to Dr. Cutler, written in view of the (originally) bright and 
flattering prospects of the Ohio Company. 

" The design of Congress and of the Ohio Company is, 
that the settlement shall proceed regularly down the Ohio, and 
northward to Lake Erie ; and it is probable, that not many 
years will elapse before the whole country above the Miami 
will be brought to that degree of cultivation, which will ex- 
hibit all its latent beauties, and justify the descriptions of trav- 
ellers, which have so often made it the garden of the world, 
the seat of wealth, and the centre of a great empire." 



